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Louis Round Wilson: A Tribute 


By TOMMIE DORA BARKER 


On December 27, 1951 Dr. Louis Round Wilson celebrates 
his seventy-fifth birthday, an occasion which coincides with his 
successful completion of fifty years of service as a practicing 
librarian, forty of which have been spent in the South. It is 
particularly appropriate, therefore, that on this anniversary the 
Southeastern Library Association should pay tribute to this dis- 
tinguished scholar, statesman and friend who has long been re- 
garded by many as the dean of American librarianship.1 

The fact that Dr. Wilson spent ten of his fifty years of 
service outside of the South, as dean of the University of Chi- 
cago Graduate Library School, seems unimportant since his in- 
terest in library development in the South and his contribution 
to its advancement were not interrupted by his physical absence 
from the area. In fact, his identification with a single position, 
whether at the University of North Carolina or at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, seems equally irrelevant, since his interests and — 
activities have always extended far beyond the bounds of 
the position with which he happened to be immediately 
associated. The range of his library interests has been all- 
inclusive and has encompassed all types of libraries, all aspects 
of library service, and all geographic areas. Indeed, this broad 
concept of the librarian’s responsibility to his profession might 
well be recorded as one of Dr. Wilson’s noteworthy contribu- 
tions to the librarian’s ethical code. Dr. Wilson very early ex- 
pressed it in writing of the work of the University of North 
Carolina Library of which he was librarian. ‘The library has 
interests outside the campus as well as within. For the past 
five years it has taken an active part in the work of general 
library extension in the state and the South at large. It recog- 
nizes the great educational value of library privileges for every 


1This tribute to Dr. Wilson was written by Miss Barker, director of the 
Division of Librarianship, Emory University, at the request of the Edito- 
tial Board. 








one, and through state association, state commission, educational 
conference, and the A.L.A., has endeavored to secure them for 
the public generally.”? For the past half century, Dr. Wilson 
has been giving reality to this concept of the librarian’s job. 
Indeed, one has only to substitute the word “librarian” for 
“library” in the above passage to have an expression of his con- 
ception of the professional obligation of the librarian. 

Our concern here, however, is more particularly with his 
work for Southern libraries. Modern library development in 
the South may be said to have begun in the late 1890’s, and by 
the turn of the century was beginning to gather momentum as 
an organized movement. Dr. Wilson’s fifty years of service, 
therefore, practically span the period of this development, and 
through his writings may be traced the pattern of many of his 
major contributions to library development in the South. First, 
they may be said to represent the application of his conviction 
as to how better library facilities for the South were to be 
achieved. We find this conviction expressed in one of his arti- 
cles in these words: “It is indispensable that the South devote 
itself to an evangelism in behalf of libraries in the same fashion 
it has to the evangelism in behalf of schools, roads, health, and 
agriculture. It is not sufficient that librarians alone gird them- 
selves to this task, but rather that the public as a whole strive 
for this objective. It may be well to remind ourselves that 
progress in education, transportation, health, and agriculture 
has been achieved because the measures which have brought it 
about were vividly conceived by men from every walk of life, 
and were proclaimed and fought for on a thousand platforms.”$ 

Dr. Wilson’s writings represent a substantial contribution 
on his part to that “evangelism in behalf of libraries’ which 
he so strongly advocated. They consist of addresses before con- 
ferences of educators, librarians and other groups, articles in 
periodicals and other publications, and in published surveys 
and studies. 


2“Library of the University of North Carolina,” Library Journal, XXXIV, 
551 (December, 1909). 

3“Library Conditions and Objectives in the South,” in William Warner 
Bishop and Andrew Keogh (eds.), Essays Offered to Herbert Putnam by 
His Colleagues and Friends on His Thirtieth Anniversary as Librarian of 
Congress, 5 April 1929 (New Haven, 1929), p. 538. 
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Another comment that is pertinent regarding the signifi- 
cance of Dr. Wilson’s writings is the nature of the library doc- 
trine that they expound. They may be said to express a 
philosophy of librarianship for the South that has been a lode- 
star for the region through the years. He early identified the 
library as an educational institution and the librarian as a 
teacher and he has consistently interpreted the library in these 
terms. “In the paper I read by title at Houston in 1911,” he 
wrote, “I defined the library as an educational institution and 
during the thirty-one years I served as librarian at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina I considered myself as much a teacher 
as I do today. There has never been a day since I became a 
librarian that I have not considered it the function of the 
library to teach—to teach through the means that are avail- 
able to it, but which may be different from those of the teacher 
engaged in formal education.’’* He also identified the library 
as a social agency of great potential power. “I believe and 
have believed for years that many of us in the south think 
of the library as a literary rather than as a social institution 
...” he wrote. ‘We have invested it too much with the aristo- 
cratic tradition of the Old South and have draped it as it were 
with a kind of literary or cultural Spanish moss.” He envisioned 
the library as an active, creative force in the life of the com- 
munity in these words: “We know that while the Tennessee 
Valley Authority is putting rivers to work to electrify farms 
in the Tennessee Valley and to elevate the economic status of 
a great area, we must put books to work to electrify and illumine 
the hands and minds of the south as a whole and lift it to a 
higher social and cultural level.’ 

Dr. Wilson has long advocated the accumulation of library 
resources for research and for study, especially in the fields of 
agriculture and technology, to the end that they might con- 
tribute to the development of the material resources of the area. 
“The actual and potential hydroelectric development of the 
Southeast is one of the most notable in the nation,” he once 
stated. “Some of the soils in the region are as fine as are to 


4“New Objectives for Southern Libraries,’ ALA Bulletin, XXVIII, 853 
(December, 1934) . , 
5Ibid., pp. 850-851. 
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be found anywhere in America. Yet the library of no 
major institution in the region possesses collections of materials 
which outrank those of other regions in such subjects as elec- 
trical engineering, soils, animal husbandry, plant pathology, and 
textiles, which are of vital importance in its social, economic, 
educational, and industrial life. Failure at this point has 
made it impossible for southern agriculture and industry to 
bring the full advantage of research to bear upon its agricultural 
and industrial problems.” The conclusion reached, therefore, 
is that “it is evident that greater library resources will be re- 
quired by school and public libraries if these institutions are 
to equip successfully the members of the oncoming generation 
for more effective preparation for the various agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and civic activities in which they will be engaged.” 
Dr. Wilson called for the provision of equal library oppor- 
tunity for Negroes in these words: “The apparent assumption 
which many communities in the South have acted upon that 
library service to Negroes is not essential will have to be aban- 
doned .... As a minority group they lack the opportunity to 
make use of library facilities essential to their full development 
as American citizens or participators in the upbuilding of the 
region. The total population of the region cannot attain its 
highest development part informed and part uninformed.” 
He early identified librarianship as a professional function 
requiring specialized training in a setting similar to that for 
other professions. “If schools of education and law in the 
South are necessary for the training of teachers and lawyers,” 
he wrote, “it is equally true that adequately staffed and 
equipped library schools should be established on the campuses 
of three or four of the major universities of the South for the 
training of university, college, and public librarians, and that 
adequate provision should be made for the training of teacher- 
librarians through teachers colleges and summer schools.”’? 
These excerpts from Dr. Wilson’s writings need not be 
extended further to demonstrate the nature of the library doc- 
trine that he has long expounded. His is a fighting faith in 


6“The Role of the Library in the Southeast in Peace and War,” Social 
Forces, XXI, 465-466 (May, 1943) . 
7Library Conditions and Objectives in the South,” p. 537. 
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the power of knowledge and ideas, with the library as a medium 
for their diffusion for the upbuilding of a region. His has 
been an articulate, authoritative voice. And he has been lis- 
tened to with attention and respect in all councils where the 
library has had a stake. 

Another significant aspect of Dr. Wilson’s writings is that, 
taken in perspective, they show his important contribution to 
library planning for the Southern region. In one of his arti- 
cles he made the statement that “the South has planned its 
library development more concretely since 1926 than any other 
region.”8 The spearheads of this continued planning in its 
regional aspects have been the Southeastern Library Associa- 
tion and the Southwestern Library Association. The proceed- 
ings of these organizations contain three important papers by 
Dr. Wilson, giving an analysis of the regional background and 
library needs and defining the overall objectives for which the 
associations and their constituent libraries should strive to 
achieve. These papers follow a pattern frequently used by 
Dr. Wilson in developing a subject. He first gives a perspec- 
tive on the past history, next an analysis of present conditions, 
and then the new directions or objectives based on this analysis. 
His admonition to Southern librarians has been to imagine 
vividly, to plan constructively and in accord with the best na- 
tional standards. 

The first paper was his presidential address at the meeting 
of the Southeastern Library Association in 1926. This confer- 
ence of the Association was in itself something of a landmark 
in Southern library development. It was the year of the semi- 
centennial observance of the American Library Association, of 
which certain boards had taken stock of library conditions in 
their respective fields and recommended many new lines of 
action and areas of emphasis for librarians and libraries as the 
organized library movement entered upon its second fifty years. 
Dr. Wilson extended invitations to participate in the conference 
to three of the principal A.L.A. boards—those concerned with 
library extension, education for librarianship, and adult edu- 


8“Optima in Library Service for the South by 1950,” in Harry Miller 
Lydenberg and Andrew Keogh (eds.), William Warner Bishop, a Tribute, 
1941 (New Haven, 1941), p. 195. 
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cation—in order that the conference might have the benefit 
of their experience and their thinking. ‘He also invited A.L.A. 
officials, representatives of national educational foundations and 
representative educational leaders and high school inspectors 
throughout the South. “Our major purpose here,” he stated 
in his address, “is not so much to review in detail existing 
library facilities or library growth, but rather to discover agen- 
cies and means by which a far finer chapter of library achieve- 
ment may ‘be written in the future than has been in the past.” 
The objectives for which the Association was urged to work 
were provision of library extension agencies for all the states, 
establishment of more library schools, adoption of an effective 
system of high school libraries, development of county libraries, 
appointment of school library supervisors, provision of a library 
field representative for the South, and participation in library 
development by educational foundations. Dr. Wilson closed 
his address with these characteristic words: “Certainly I am not 
advocating the expenditure of energy and the time and funds 
for library purposes simply that we of the Southeast may stand, 
statistically on a more equal footing with representatives of 
other sections. It is rather that we may perfect an institution 
which has demonstrated its value as an instrument in the de- 
velopment of an intelligent and highly complex civilization. 
It is that the institution to which we have dedicated our lives 
may assist this new advancing South in the discovery and use 
of those things which will multiply the more enduring satis- 
factions of its expanding life.”® 

The second paper was given before the Southeastern Li- 
brary Association in 1928. In this he singled out the groups 
composing the Association and placed upon them the duty of 
seeing that the objectives are appropriately carried out. To 
the college, university, public, county and school libraries, li- 
brary extension agencies, promoters of library service to Negroes, 
national and state library associations, boards and individuals he 
assigned specific duties and asked for specific results. “In making 
these suggestions,” he concluded, “I am aware that we libra- 


“The Library in the Advancing South,” in Southeastern Library Asso- 
ciation Proceedings, 4th Biennial Conference, Chattanooga, April 22-24, 
1926 (n.p., n.d.), pp. 9-11. 
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rians may not be able ourselves to underwrite with bank ac- 
counts the ideas to which we give being and the programs 
which we formulate. But I want to remind all of us that there 
is value in a program, in a plan, in an idea. In some way 
such things are fertile. Like the mustard seed of Biblical men- 
tion, they germinate. They take root. They grow. In what 
they become, men and women find happiness and fullness of 
life."”"2* 

The third paper was given at the joint meeting of the 
Southeastern Library Association and Southwestern Library As- 
sociation in 1934 “under conditions,” said Dr. Wilson, “that are 
in many respects significantly new.”” He then analyzed the new 
elements in the setting—library organizations and agencies, col- 
laboration by librarians with other organizations and agencies, 
increased body of information on the South’s economic and 
social status, new social concepts growing out of the depression 
and the philosophy of the New Deal—and showed their sig- 
nificance for Southern library development. “The new times 
demand a new library outlook,” he said, and he then developed 
a ten-plank platform in which he pointed the new directions. 
The new objectives to which he gave special emphasis were 
the recognition of the library as a social institution and the 
redefinition of its functions in terms of its service to the eco- 
nomic and social as well as the cultural life of the people; a 
frontal attack upon the problem of the proper organization of 
library resources for adult education; building up of library 
resources for research; and state and Federal aid for libraries. 
The final objective was that “these associations shall continue 
to imagine vividly, to plan constuctively for future library de- 
velopment. ... Librarians will have difficulty in finding any- 
where else in America a better example of what library plan- 
ning can accomplish than in the record of these associations 
in recent years.”!1 

Dr. Wilson’s most recent contribution to library planning 
in the South is embodied in the Report of the Southeastern 





10“Southern Library Achievements and Objectives,” in ibid., 5th Bien- 
nial Conference, Biloxi, November 7-9, 1928 (n.p., 1928), p. 73. 
11l“New Objectives for Southern Libraries,” p. 846. 
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States Cooperative Library Survey,? of which he was one of 
the editors and under whose chairmanship the study was made. 
This survey was conducted under the auspices of the Tennes- 
see Valley Library Council under contract with the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. It was participated in by the nine states that 
compose the membership of the Southeastern Library Associa- 
tion. As Dr. Wilson wrote, “In 1946, as soon as postwar con- 
ditions permitted, the librarians projected the Southeastern States 
Cooperative Library Survey to re-examine the extent and effec- 
tiveness of the libraries as an institutional resource and to 
formulate such plans for their extension and improvement as 
would enable them to aid in regional upbuilding wherever and 
whenever such aid was needed.” The report presented data 
with interpretative comments on all types of libraries and all 
aspects of library service, based on figures collected for the 
year 1946-1947. In the introductory chapter, written by Dr. 
Wilson, he discussed first the regional concept and its influence 
on Southern thinking; second, he discussed libraries as an im- 
portant institutional resource, pointing out that Southeastern 
librarians have been leaders in the regional movement and 
that “during the past three decades they have worked for the 
economic, educational, and social development of the region 
through the extension and enrichment of the region’s libra- 
ries;” and third, he proposed a program for the future. “To- 
day, as a result of the Survey,” he declared, “the librarians of 
the Southeast have sufficient data at hand to make sound 
planning for the future possible... . It remains for the region 
to build up a total library service that will contribute fully to 
its own well-being. The librarians working through and with 
the colleges and universities, the municipalities, counties, and 
states, the educational foundations, and the industries of the 
region have a rare opportunity of formulating and carrying 
out a program which will sharply cut down the lag that until 
now has characterized the region. The individual states will 
remain as always the starting points of initiative and responsi- 


12Louis R. Wilson and Marion A. Milczewski (eds.), Libraries of the 
Southeast: A Report of the Southeastern States Cooperative Library Sur- 
vey, 1946-1947 (Chapel Hill, 1949), 301 pp. 
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bility. But they now have at hand in their new regional unity 
an important instrument of cooperative effort.” 

Dr. Wilson identified nine topics “as problem areas which 
have special significance for a unified, regional program.” 
These problems are identified by the solutions which he pro- 
posed: strengthening of the Southeastern Library Association 
to enable it to implement the action program to which it is 
committed; a change in thinking concerning libraries that will 
put information, education, and research ahead of aesthetic 
appreciation and recreation as the public library’s objectives; 
similarly, a keener perception by libraries in schools and insti- 
tutions of higher education of the region’s needs and of their 
responsibilities for contributing to regional development; un- 
dertaking by libraries of joint enterprises with other interested 
agencies, educational, research, and planning, in building up 
library collections and services that will help them find prac- 
tical solutions to their common problems; developing research 
facilities pertinent to industrial development; providing greater 
financial support and equal services for all through public 
libraries, school libraries, and library service for Negroes; 
strengthening state library associations, state library extension 
agencies; change in programs for the professional education of 
librarians to provide training better adapted to regional condi- 
tions; establishment of a top flight graduate library school 
leading to the doctorate with active research programs relating 
to the libraries of the Southeast; and provision of more ade- 
quate library buildings to replace outmoded or overcrowded 
quarters. 

Dr. Wilson concluded with a challenge to Southeastern 
librarians in these words: “In all this program the regional lag 
of the Southeast—Gerald Johnson called it waste—provides the 
opportunity for new solutions adapted to the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the region. Here is the possibility of a unified ap- 
proach to regional problems—an approach which Southeast- 
ern librarians can make with all others who are committed to 
the elimination of this lag. To do this will require social 
vision and civic courage of a high order. In this way the libra- 
ries, the communities, the region can develop together. This 
is the formula for their advance. This is a goal which is 
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national as well as regional in its challenge and significance.’’8 

These selections from Dr. Wilson’s writings give ample 
evidence of the important role he has played in stimulating 
and shaping the course of library planning for the South. He 
has set the goals by which the frontiers of library service can be 
pushed back and the achievement of which would lead to new 
goals and ever receding frontiers. The detailed blueprints he 
leaves to the states and the various library groups within 
the states, but he sketches in the broad regional objectives and 
urges their translation into action programs with a moving 
eloquence that can only come from a sincere conviction of the 
potential power of knowledge to contribute to the well-being 
of a people. 

This rather extended review of Dr. Wilson’s writings has 
been given with the thought that by this means the substance 
and quality of his contribution to library development in the 
South might be more effectively conveyed than by a mere list- 
ing of his many activities, official relationships, and associa- 
tion connections. The record of his services, however, would 
not be complete without identifying some of his activities and 
the special capacities in which he has served that have resulted 
in advancing the library front for the whole region. 

First among these should be put his services as a consultant 
in shaping policies, developing plans, and recommending action 
in connection with major library proposals and developments 
in the area. His counsel has been sought by foundations, edu- 
cators, and librarians, and it is a safe guess that his recommen- 
dations have usually been followed by those who sought his 
advice. He has been the consultant of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, the General Education Board, and the 
Rosenwald Fund for many of their library interests in the 
region: establishment and endowment grants for library schools 
at George Peabody College for Teachers, University of North 
Carolina, Louisiana State University, William and Mary Col- 
lege, and Emory University; grants for the reorganization of 
college and university libraries, building up book collections, 
providing school library supervisors in state departments of 


13] bid., pp. 6-18. 
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education, making library surveys, planning library buildings, 


le and evaluating library demonstrations. 
g In 1931 he surveyed with Dr. W. W. Bishop, for the Gen- 
le eral Education Board, the libraries of the higher institutions 
ye of learning in Nashville, including Vanderbilt University, 
Ww George Peabody College for Teachers, and Scarritt College, and 
e recommended plans that eventuated in the Joint University 
n Library, a cooperative enterprise that represents a new pattern 
d in higher education, research, and library service. He suveyed 
2 and recommended reorganization plans for the libraries of 
e Union Theological Seminary in Richmond, Virginia, the Co- 
g lumbia Theological Seminary in Decatur, Georgia, and David- 
son College in Davidson, North Carolina. Published surveys 
aS of university libraries in the South, made under his direction 
e and chairmanship, are those of the libraries of the University 
1e of Georgia (1939),14 University of Florida (1940),15 University 
t- of South Carolina (1946).1° All of these surveys resulted in 
a- the reorganization of the libraries and in revitalizing their serv- 
id ices. The most recent survey made under his direction is that 
d of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute (1949) in which comprehen- 
d sive recommendations are made for securing through the library 


the greatest contribution possible to the fundamental work of 
rt the Institute.!7 


n Another area of library service in which he has been called 
ts upon to give counsel is in planning for the improvement of 
1- library facilities for Negroes. He surveyed for the A.L.A. Negro 
n- colleges in the South with reference to the location of the first 
is library school for Negroes. He was consultant for the building 
a- 
1€ 14Louis R. Wilson, Harvie Branscomb, Ralph M. Dunbar and Guy R. 
1e Lyle, Report of a Survey of the University Library for the University of 
Georgia—September-December, 1938 on Behalf of the American Library Asso- 
Is : 
ciation (Chicago, 1939) , 74 pp. 
h 15Louis R. Wilson, A. F. Kuhlman, and Guy R. Lyle, Report of a Survey 
ie of the University of Florida Library for the University of Florida, February- 
of May, 1940 on Behalf of the American Library Association (Chicago, 1940) , 
120 pp. 
S, 16Louis R. Wilson and Maurice F. Tauber, Report of a Survey of the 
of University of South Carolina Library for the University of South Carolina, 


February-May, 1946 (Columbia, 1946), 134 pp. 

17Louis R. Wilson and Robert W. Orr, Report of a Survey of the Libra- 
ries of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, November, 1948-March, 1949 
(Auburn, 1949), 215 pp. 
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plan for the Atlanta University Library. He participated in 
the Library Conference held at Atlanta University in 1941,18 
when the new library school was launched at that institution. 
He surveyed for the General Education Board the library needs 
of Atlanta University for graduate study. As a result of this 
survey and the needs expressed by other Negro institutions for 
aid in building up their library resources to support graduate 
instruction, a conference on the library and graduate instruc- 
tion,!® made possible by a grant from the General Education 
Board, was held under the auspices of Atlanta University (1944). 
Dr. Wilson was a resource leader for this conference. ‘These 
are some of the more tangible ways in which he.has participated 
in the improvement of library service to Negroes. Reference 
has already been made to his comments on the limitations of 
library service to Negroes and the necessity of removing these 
limitations in the interest of general welfare and justice to,a 
minority group. In all his writings he has consistently pointed 
out the deficiencies in school, public, college and university 
library resources for Negroes and recommended action to cor- 
rect these deficiencies. One of the volumes in the series of 
Studies in Library Science, published by the University of Chi- 
cago while he was dean of the Graduate Library School, was 
a study entitled The Southern Negro and the Public Library, 
by Eliza Atkins Gleason.2° This study was made while its 
author was a student at the Graduate Library School and was 
the most searching study that had been made of the actual 
service rendered Negroes through regularly established public 
libraries in the region. 

When the Rosenwald county library demonstration pro- 
gram was nearing completion in 1934, the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago was asked “to review the 
activities of the libraries, evaluate their achievements, and offer 
suggestions which, in the light of the experience gained, might 
prove of value in plans for future library development in the 


18Library Conference, Held under the Auspices of the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration of New York and the General Education Board, March 14-15, 1941 
(Atlanta, 1941), 91 pp. 

19Conference on the Library and Graduate Instruction, Held under the 
Auspices of Atlanta University, June 14-20, 1944 (Atlanta, 1944), 51 pp. 

20 (Chicago, 1941), 218 pp. Dr. Wilson supplied the Foreword. 
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area.” The study was made by Dr. Wilson, assisted by Edward 
A. Wight, and while it dealt primarily with demonstration 
libraries, as the authors stated, it was also “concerned with the 
general library situation in the South in relation to the eco- 
nomic, social and cultural background of the region.”?! It was 
an incisive analysis not only of the demonstration program, 
but also of the South’s potential for developing and maintain- 
ing a comprehensive program of library services that would 
meet its needs. It recommended policies and procedures for 
the future development of library facilities in the South, the 
soundness of which have been substantially verified by the 
direction of subsequent developments. 

Dr. Wilson’s activities in the interest of libraries in con- 
nection with various associations, conferences, boards, and com- 
mittees have been too numerous to identify in detail. Reference 
has been made to his work as president of the Southeastern 
Library Association in 1926. He has been identified with its 
activities since 1922. He was chairman of the committee of 
the Association which initiated and carried through negotia- 
tions with the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools that resulted in the adoption of standards for high 
school librarians in 1927, in raising the standards for college 
libraries in 1929,?8 and in setting standards for the institutions 
offering courses in school librarianship to meet the Southern 
Association school library standards in 1930.24 Presently, he is 
chairman of the Historical Committee of the Southeastern Li- 
brary Association, and member of the Liaison Committee, which 
is charged with the duties of negotiating contracts with other 
agencies, and with raising funds for the Association from sources 
other than membership. He served as consultant for the sur- 
vey of the research facilities of Southern libraries which was 


21County Library Service in the South; a Study of the Rosenwald County 
Library Demonstration (Chicago, 1935), pp. vi, 200. 

22Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools Proceedings, 
32nd Annual Meeting, Jacksonville, December 1-2, 1927 (Birmingham, 1928), 

. 95-97. 
PP arbid., 34th Annual Meeting, Lexington, December 5-6, 1929 (Birming- 
ham, 1930), p. 44. 

24]bid,, 35th Annual Meeting, Atlanta, December 4-5, 1930 (Birmingham, 
1935), pp. 38-41. 
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published in 1938 and dedicated to him,” and as library con- 
sultant for the Tennessee Valley Authority in 1941. He has 
participated in conferences and the deliberations of commit- 
tees, ad infinitum, typical of which are such recent ones as the 
Conference on Library Education held in Atlanta in 1948, and 
the informal meeting of a group of Southern librarians in 1950 
called by the Board of Control for Southern Regional Educa- 
tion to consider library training and library resources for gradu- 
ate study in the South. 

In his official connections with A.L.A. as president, mem- 
ber of various boards and committees, and as a participant in 
many of its activities as a member, he has been frequently 
directly or indirectly concerned with library affairs in the 
South. He was a member of the A.L.A. Board of Education 
for Librarianship, 1925-1932, and its chairman, 1930-1931. ‘These 
were years of change for library schools, as the new standards 
were being applied for accreditation and new schools were being 
established. It was fortunate for library schools and training 
agencies in the South that he was on the Board during these 
critical years when many decisions were made affecting training 
agencies in the South. He directed an institute for the Board 
for librarians-in-service at Emory University in 1927. He was 
instrumental in bringing the meetings of the American Libra- 
ry Association to Asheville, North Carolina in 1907, and to 
Richmond, Virginia in 1936, the year he was president. 

In connection with his contribution as a consultant it 
should be recorded also that he has performed this office for 
many individual librarians, who have sought his advice on 
their professional problems. He always seems to have time 
for those who seek to consult him; and, after listening atten- 
tively to the problem that is posed, he analyzes the factors in- 
volved and indicates the possible solutions. The choice of 
solutions is appropriately left to the person whose problem it 
is, but the choice is made clearer by his luminous analysis. 

It is hoped that this sampling, as it were, of Dr. Wilson’s 


25Robert B. Downs (ed.), Resources of Southern Libraries: A Survey of 
Facilities for Research (Chicago, 1938) , 370 pp. 

26Velma Shaffer (ed.), Southeastern Conference on Library Education, 
February 29-March 6, 1948 . . . (Atlanta, 1948), 49 pp. 
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varied contributions to library development in the South serves 
to convey not only something of the substance and quality of 
those contributions but also something of the quality and per- 
sonality of Dr. Wilson. Several further comments, however, 
may be in order. 

One is the steady hopefulness with which he views the 
future of library progress in the South. He always faces up 
to the facts; he does not minimize the hurdles to be taken; but 
there is never a suggestion of defeatism in his outlook. There 
is always a challenge to push back the frontiers and on to new 
goals. He has the confidence born of his faith in the power 
of knowledge and ideas and the library as a medium for their 
circulation. One of his friends has referred to his “rare com- 
bination of modesty and confidence—for by nature he is mod- 
est,’ says the friend, “even for a librarian, and confident, even 
for a dean.”*7 In connection with his modesty there might also 
be mentioned his simplicity. There is nothing of the stuffed 
shirt about him; in fact, it is a term that could not be remotely 
associated with him. Another quality particularly appreciated 
by his friends is his sense of humor. He enjoys a good story 
on himself, and shakes with silent laughter as he tells it. 

Dr. Wilson has had many honors conferred upon him. At 
least one of these it seems appropriate to record here: his elec- 
tion as an honorary member of the American Library Asso- 
ciation in 1951, since that honor also was in recognition of his 
fifty years of service as a librarian, just as is the dedication of 
this issue of The Southeastern Librarian. The national Asso- 
ciation conferred its honorary membership upon him “in recog- 
nition of the distinguished services he has rendered to the asso- 
ciation and the library profession over a period of half a 
century.”*8 His friends and associates in the Southeastern 
Library Association dedicate this issue of their journal to him, 
not only in recognition of his distinguished services to libraries 
in the South, but also in recognition of his wisdom as a leader, 
his integrity as an individual, and his steadfastness as a friend. 


27Frederick P. Keppel, “Louis Round Wilson,” Library Quarterly, XII, 
583-584 (July, 1942) . 

28“Honors to Dr. Wilson,” University of North Carolina Library News 
Letter, XI, 38 (Summer, 1951). 
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Some Recent Developments 


in Regional Education 
By JOHN E. IVEY, JR. 


Probably never in history has there been a time when joint, 
cooperative action to improve our system of higher education 
was needed as urgently as it is needed today.} 

Our institutions are facing new demands in facilities, train- 
ing, and research; they dare facing greater stresses on those facili- 
ties they do have. Yet this combination, rather than being 
burdensome, can be a great compelling force, leading us to new 
and improved methods extending not only through our system 
of higher education but into the growth of our region and, 
indirectly, our nation. 

Regionally, we are blessed with bountiful natural resources, 
an improving agriculture, a rapidly growing industrialism. But 
our developments fall short of the spectacular. Not yet do our 
communities reflect a people enjoying full economic salvation. 
Not yet have our local and state agencies of government put 
their full strength to the task of creating the spirit and com- 
petence that can spell the realization of the region’s potential. 

Today the South must face its future as a region of states 
and people ready to take action to achieve a sound economic 
and social status. The dreaming of dreams must continue, for 
only in that way can we envision the direction and shape of 
the future we want; but our task must center on methods of 
teamwork that will bring dreams and reality closer together. 

An organization set up and dedicated to teamwork for 
regional development is the Board of Control for Southern 
Regional Education. It has been created by the action of 
thirteen state legislatures. Pending constitutional amendment, 


1 This paper was read at the biennial meeting of the Southeastern 
Library Association, Atlanta, Georgia, October 1], 1950. Mr. Ivey is director 
of the Board of Control for Southern Regional Education. 
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Virginia is participating by special request of the governor. The 
governor and three citizens of each state, appointed by the gov- 
ernor, are members of the Board of Control. Creation of the 
Board in June, 1949, marked the first time in the history of the 
United States that states had entered into a compact for inter- 
state cooperation in education. 

A number of varied considerations prompted the develop- 
ment of the Board. In the first place, it is obvious that no 
community or state can improve its way of life except as its 
people develop increased competence to use their resources more 
effectively. The only way a people may achieve this higher 
competence is through educational programs which have re- 
source development as one of the major purposes. It is equally 
obvious that our primary and secondary schools, our universities 
and colleges must be the backbone of any effort to develop such 
an educational program. But initially, higher education must 
bear the burden of training leadership for the public schools 
as well as for other fields of service. 

The full development of leadership cannot be done by each 
state as a self-contained unit. Industry, agriculture, and public 
services are no respecters of state lines. Flood control, inter- 
territorial freight rates, soil erosion, crop regions, forest areas, 
marketing regions, housing problems, health deficiencies are a 
few of the problems held in common by many or all states in 
the South. 

No single state nor institution can develop within its own 
borders the technical facilities for leadership training in all 
fields of human knowledge. This is true all over the United 
States. Even the greatest of universities long ago reached this 
conclusion. They have already begun to select those fields in 
which they feel they can make unique contributions. And they 
have already begun to withdraw from some fields of study in 
which they cannot excel. 

In light of these considerations it would seem that two 
major problems facing higher education all over America are: 
(1) on what basis can an institution or a state decide what fields 
of excellence lie within the realm of practicality, insofar as 
future development is concerned, and (2) by what method of 
action can we assure that our institutional facilities are used 
to their full capacity in meeting the needs of students and the 
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leadership training needs of the area which they are serving? 

On the first count, members of the regional Board of Con- 
trol felt that there should be two bases of judgment. First, within 
a regional area, where there is great similarity of social and 
economic problems, an effort should be made to assure that all 
needed excellencies in advanced graduate, technical, and pro- 
fessional training are contained within the total institutional 
facilities of the area. This would require interstate and inter- 
institutional planning within such an area to the point that the 
several major institutions would supplement one another in 
their advanced offerings. Such planning could, on the one 
hand, eliminate unnecessary duplication of effort. And on the 
other hand, it could insure that the needed variety and excellence 
of advanced education are offered within the area. 

The second basis of judgment relates to an identification 
of the kinds of higher education specialties needed in a region. 
A strong and broad general education program in ti sciences, 
humanities, and social sciences must undergird all specialties in 
graduate, professional, and technical training. In addition, how- 
ever, institutions and states must select fields of specialty to be 
offered in the region and in each of the major institutions. To 
do this intelligently, they must identify patterns of need. 

In identifying patterns of need, two guide lines have been 
considered: (1) what are students “wanting” in graduate, pro- 
fessional, and technical training and (2) what are the needs of 
the South for trained leaders in those fields which will assure 
the highest development of the region’s resources. The wants 
of students and needs of the region are not always the same. 
If institutions attempted to use either of these guides exclusively 
as the base of their program planning, it would be unlikely that 
they could provide the most service to their area. 

Student demand for specialized training or pressures from 
interested lay groups usually keep the “student want” factor 
before the staffs of institutions. The process of determining the 
leadership needs of the region is complicated and difficult. 

The Board of Control has assumed that by close work with 
institutions of higher learning, it can keep a fairly good sense 
of what students want in the way of graduate, professional, and 
technical training. Yet the Board has also assumed that it 
should provide a facility for the continuous assessment of the 
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region’s needs for trained leadership. Blending “wants of stu- 
dents” and ‘needs of the region for leadership,” then, is one 
of the major jobs in assessing what future pattern of institutional 
development the region should strive to achieve. 

Greatly oversimplified, the following questions provide a 
basis of approach to identifying the over-all leadership needs 
of the region: (1) What are the various levels of potential re- 
source development in the region? This includes consideration 
of natural, human, and social resources. (2) How many people 
of what kinds of competences would it take to realize potential 
levels of resource development? (3) What kinds of experiences 
will best assist in developing needed leadership in the region? 
(4) What kinds of educational programs will provide the ex- 
perience that will produce the leaders needed? (5) What kinds 
of organizational and administrative arrangements are needed: 
(a) within each institution to provide needed educational pro- 
grams; (b) within each state to provide for maximum coopera- 
tion between public and private institutions in developing 
needed intrainstitutional arrangements; and (c) within the re- 
gion to provide for maximum interstate cooperation aimed at 
facilitating intrastate arrangements? 

Instead of being five separate questions, these are all based 
on answers to the first, namely, “What are our resource develop- 
ment potentials?” In this way, needed regional arrangements 
serve primarily to facilitate strong state and institutional plan- 
ning. The regional system of cooperation becomes a means of 
weaving together the contributions of the total institutional 
structure within each state, including public and private alike. 
Armed with this kind of information, the Board is in a position 
to join with the major institutions in the South in identifying 
desirable patterns of institutional specialization consistent with 
student wants and regional needs. 

This brings us to consideration of the method of action 
which is used to facilitate regional cooperation in higher educa- 
tion. The Board has two major foci for its activities: (1) ad- 
ministering service programs already approved by legislative 
action and (2) conducting continuous long-range assessment of 
regional educational needs and developing specific cooperative 
arrangements among institutions and states to meet such needs. 

The central mechanism for carrying out Board of Control 
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decisions in these two areas is a professional staff located in 
Atlanta, Georgia. It is responsible for recommending to the 
Board programs and policies appropriate to achieving the ob- 
jectives of the Board. Then within the limits of general Board 
approval, the staff takes such steps as are necessary to put pro- 
grams into action. 

The Board’s central office operates on the assumption that 
its objectives can be achieved more effectively by working with 
the top professional personnel of the region in reaching sound 
conclusions on desirable directions of regional action in higher 
education. In this way, the total educational leadership of the 
region joins in problem solving as a cooperative venture for all 
who will ultimately be concerned with administering agreed- 
upon programs. 

This method of work is followed by the technical com- 
missions appointed by the Board to study major fields of grad- 
uate, professional, and technical education. Each commission 
has a membership of fifteen to twenty members, selected for 
their professional competence from among top white and Negro 
educators in the region. Consultants from other parts of America 
serve with commissions as needed. The Board’s central office 
serves as the action center to carry out detailed work necessary 
to the deliberations of each commission. 

At the present time three major fields have been developed: 
human medicine, dentistry, and veterinary medicine. These 
were selected initially because urgent demands existed in the 
states. Therefore, the fields were thought to be good areas in 
which to explore practical methods of regional cooperation. 

The thinking behind this development can be compressed 
into a single sentence. We believed that by concentrating the 
resources of several states on a single school, we could get better 
training and better research with less waste of educational dol- 
lars. The contracts became a method by which this thinking 
could be translated into administrative procedures. Those pro- 
cedures themselves are fairly simple. 

In the first place, each state decides how many students in 
which fields it would like to find places for. The number it 
decides upon determines the amount that it pays, since each 
place carries with it a specific amount to aid the institution in 
providing the instruction required. 
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States pay $1,500 for each student per year for medical and 
dental training and $1,000 for training in veterinary medicine. 

The states that approved the compact appropriated about 
a million and a half for the succeeding biennium. Each state 
pays $7,000 a year of this amount to the central office to support 
the studies, meetings, and other activities of that group. The 
rest goes to the institutions—directly to the improvement and 
expansion of the schools to which the out-of-state students are 
being admitted. 

All of that is new money—money which the institutions 
did not have before this program came into being. It has meant 
that the program has made possible that much of an increased 
investment in people, in the future leadership of the South. 

The program has meant a lot to students of those states 
which do not have schools of medicine, dentistry, or veterinary 
medicine. This year about six hundred students are attending 
professional schools in those fields under the regional program. 
Before the program was organized, many of those students would 
have been unable to obtain the training they wanted. 

The program has meant a lot to the participating institu- 
tions—sixteen of them this year. The contracts require that the 
money be spent directly on the part of the institution which 
provides the training. 

The president of one institution pointed out that the budget 
of the veterinary medical school had been increased by about 
$80,000 in the two years of the plan, a greater amount than the 
school received from the regional program. He said that they 
had increased the scope of training and had employed teachers 
with superior training and experience. The students of his own 
state were getting better training as well as the students from 
other states. He added one significant comment on what had 
happened in other parts of the same institution. He said, “The 
improved standards of the School of Veterinary Medicine, made 
possible by receipt of regional funds, had challenged all schools 
to strive for improvement of their standards also.” 

Most of the medical and dental schools reported that the 
funds had made it possible to obtain better faculty and to add 
needed equipment. One said, “Had funds not been available, 
retrenchment would have been necessary with possibility of 
closing one or more units of the institution.” Another reported 
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expansions to the dental clinic which made possible more prac- 
tice training for students. Each pointed to specific benefits 
received. 

The next step extends the regional program into the grad- 
uate field. 

The needs here open a vast area of challenge and oppor- 
tunity. Colleges and universities in all regions are recognizing 
the inability of any one institution to develop programs of top 
strength in all highly specialized fields. By planning together, 
by cooperative and voluntary specialization, institutions in the 
South can build regional programs of excellence. 

The soundest methods and patterns for doing this will be 
evolved from institutional planning. In the planning and in 
development of this phase of the program, the Board will serve 
as an agency to assist institutions. 

From such planning may come graduate and professional 
programs across the region, from which Southern students could 
obtain training equal to the best anywhere in the world. 

Basic to the building of such strengths in the graduate field 
is the library resources of the region’s institutions. Exploratory 
conferences have established an interest in regional action to 
improve those resources and to make present resources more 
useful through regional agreements. A survey of these resources 
at institutions throughout the region has been delayed because 
of a lack of personnel and funds. However, it is expected that 
a self-evaluation program now being developed and in which 
institutions have expressed active interest will entail institu- 
tional library surveys. They may provide a good beginning on 
a total assessment of the region’s strengths and needs in this 
field and thereby serve in the building toward a foundation of 
an improved graduate program. 

Such surveys and the development of a program of con- 
centration in selected specialties would necessarily be accom- 
panied by the development of special library resources at these 
institutions. From such a pattern interstate, cooperative action 
in library service would naturally follow. 

The entrance into regional planning commits the institu- 
tion to working with its fellow institutions, to finding ways in 
which what it does best can be dovetailed into what other col- 
leges and universities do best. We've found that universities 
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too easily look upon all other universities as rivals, not only in 
football, but in their planning and development. You can give 
encouragement and guidance if you decide that rivalry is less 
important than contribution and can therefore help develop 
the habit of joint planning with other schools working toward 
the same ends. 

A longer and broader look at the more distant future may 
reveal regional planning in education as guiding the develop- 
ment of colleges and universities in the several sectors of the 
United States. Cooperation within states can grow into coopera- 
tion among states. Cooperation within regions may grow into 
cooperation among regions. 

In the Board of Control the South now has an instrument 
by which interstate action in education has been made a reality. 
The states of the South have asked the Board to visualize the 
kind of region which the South must be. More than that, they 
have asked this Board to marshal the best talents of all people 
in the region to look into the future, and then, while still look- 
ing, to translate their vision into specific steps to move the 
region from where it is toward where it can be. This is a 
practical effort in regional action. It is an effort to make 
democracy work within states and localities. Success in this 
venture has implications far beyond education and far beyond 
the borders of the South. Always, visions of a stronger nation 
must form the pattern into which regions of the United States 
find their place.” 


2Since this paper was read, the Texas legislature has approved the compact 
under which the Board operates, bringing the number of member states to 
fourteen. Social work training has been added to the contracts system, and 
six accredited forestry schools of the region have agreed to plan their instruc- 
tion and research so as to coordinate their efforts and eliminate expensive 
duplication. Another illustration may grow out of the field of nursing. The 
Board is now exploring this possibility. The Board has also assisted in de- 
veloping arrangements by which such installations as the University of the 
Air, the Tennessee Valley Authority, and the Naval Research Laboratory may 
be incorporated into graduate and professional programs of universities. 

At the Conference on Regional Education, Daytona Beach, October 21-24, 
1951, plans were completed to invite institutions to propose regional pro- 
grams, and an agreement was reached on a prospectus for a review of library 
resources for graduate and professional education in Southern institutions. A 
joint committee of the Southeastern and Southwestern Library Associations 
is collaborating in the latter plan. J. E. I., Jr. 
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Public Libraries and MTC 


By JOHN R. BANISTER 


Many of us are concerned with the librarian’s attitude to- 
ward the field of communications: whether the printed word is 
still his main stock in trade and, if not, to what extent he should 
consider “Machine Transmitted Communications,” i.e., phono- 
graph records, sound films, radio, and television.1_ At the out- 
set, however, let us admit as librarians that we should judge 
MTC squarely on two grounds: (1) Are they worthwhile educa- 
tionally? (2) If so, are public libraries the best place to handle 
them? 

A certain amount, of mythology has crept into MTC, par- 
ticularly in visual aids. How many times have you heard that 
“a picture is worth a thousand words?” Recently, the speaker 
examined a comic book of the “western story” variety. Its plot 
was very elementary and could be reduced to 14 words: cowboy 
meets girl, captures the rustlers depleting her father’s ranch, then 
marries the girl. However, it required 246 pictures to tell this 
story! Here, obviously, one word was worth many pictures. Just 
any picture does not necessarily tell a story. Similarly, the whole 
field of MTC must be carefully evaluated as to its worth. 

Historically, MTC are very new. When they first appeared, 
no entirely logical agency was established to handle them and a 
few libraries, feeling perhaps that the printed word would soon 
be out-dated, jumped at the opportunity to stock the new com- 
munications. Having filled this vacuum to a small degree, these 
libraries, plus the A.L.A. Film Project Office and the Public 
Library Inquiry “Information Film,” have done considerable 
selling (and some rationalization) to convince everyone else to 
board the MTC bandwagon. 


1This is a condensation of a paper read at the biennial meeting of the 
Southeastern Library Association, Atlanta, Georgia, October 11, 1950. Mr. 
Banister is specialist in library services, General Extension Division, Univer- 
sity of Florida, Gainesville. 
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Now is the time for a re-examination of the logic of those 
who would advocate MTC for all public libraries. First, they say, 
“MTC are communications like books, and we are therefore justi- 
fied in stocking them.” If merely being a communication is suffi- 
cient grounds for connection to a public library, it is quite ap- 
parent that a great many other communications (including art 
galleries, museums, observatories, planetaria, zoos, aquaria and 
cycloramas) should be a part of the communicative repertoire of 
the public library. But virtually everyone is horrified at this 
proposal. “We had an art gallery (or a museum) tied to our 
library once,” they say, “and it took us twenty years to get rid of 
it.” Perhaps a little foresight may save considerable “untying”’ 
later with MTC. Secondly, say those for MTC, “Public libraries 
engage in adult education, and MTC are very useful with our 
adult education programs. Furthermore, with a film for exam- 
ple, we can reach many persons who would not readily grasp 
books.” This premise is a good one. Unfortunately for the goals 
of all adult educators, it is just as hard to reach those “across the 
tracks” via the public library as it is by any other agency. As- 
suming that we.obtain good educational films and projection 
equipment, we find that the only available groups are those in 
civic clubs, parent-teacher and church groups and the like, those 
who presumably already comprise the most literate groups in the 
community! If we try to cut across lines by holding film showings 
in the library, we must shortly resort to recreational (rather than 
educational) films in order to retain, week after week, a group of 
worthwhile size, and our premise of adult education to the masses 
becomes lost. Thirdly, say the MTC advocates, “MTC are good 
public relations; they bring people into the library.” True, but 
here we are employing MTC as a means, not an end. By such 
reasoning, we can, of course, justify the inclusion of nightly tele- 
vision showings in our libraries, even though the majority of 
programs consist of tap dancing, old western movies and wrest- 
ling. Obviously, if merely “bringing them in” is our goal, the 
addition of billiard tables or a cocktail lounge would be justified. 
In short, there are better means, even than MTC, to fill the li- 
brary chairs. If, as the Public Library Inquiry insists, we ought to 
abandon light fiction, then making a case for any other recrea- 
tional facility becomes extremely difficult. Fourth, MTC in- 
creases the use and reading of books, say its proponents. This is 
a very backhanded argument. We go to great expense to procure 
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the latest equipment. Why? Because they are worthwhile in 
themselves? Apparently not. Like the book peddlers we are, we 
use them to stimulate the reading of books! Let us face the issue 
head-on: either MTC have inherent usefulness and should be re- 
tained, or they are useless and should be ruthlessly discarded. 
The speaker believes that at least some MTC perform an educa- 
tional function and that this function entirely justifies their use, 
even though book reading does not go up by one per cent. Our 
primary interest is that the student and the man in the street 
have access to the best educational tools available, whether these 
be books or MTC. If our libraries are to stock MTC, let us ac- 
cord them equal billing with the printed word—not apologies. 

There are positive (as well as negative) objectives to MTC 
in public libraries. No one can deny that here in the Southeast, 
where we spent only 18¢ per capita on our public library service 
in 1947 (against a national average of 54¢ and a goal of at least 
$1.50), we have hardly begun to scratch the surface of book dis- 
tribution, let alone be in a position to tackle other facilities. Our 
library staffs are inadequate and underpaid and we could not 
currently afford specialized personnel to handle MTC, even if 
they were to be suddenly provided. There are no valid standards 
of service for MTC and until such standards are available, it may 
be well for most of us to proceed cautiously. 

My conclusions on MTC may be briefly stated: (1) Let the 
largest public libraries (those serving 200,000 population or more) 
experiment with the possibilities of library use of television. In 
general they have budgets which will permit experimentation 
without curtailing their normal expenditures. (2) Let the li- 
braries serving 100,000 population or more, particularly county 
or regional libraries, carry on with all possible uses of films, 
strips, slides and related material, through film forums and group 
showings of all types. Most libraries of this size can afford at 
least the rudiments of the visual aids and, if their initial use 
warrants it, they may be able to secure additional appropriations 
for expansion. (3) Let all libraries, but more particularly those 
serving at least 25,000 population, begin stocking phonograph 
records. These are comparatively inexpensive, may be used in- 
dividually like books, and record players required are relatively 
plentiful, even at the home level. (4) Very few libraries serving a 
population of less than 25,000 are in financial position ade- 
quately to furnish the printed word, and they would be open to 
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criticism for attempting any additional service, whatsoever. We 
should keep in mind that the goals we set for ourselves years 
ago—service to millions of rural people without library service 
and the establishment of larger units of service based on the 
county and the region—are as yet far from full realization. It 
would be a mistake to encourage the thousands of very small 
libraries to spend a part of their meager incomes on a few films 
and records under the illusion that by so doing they will build 
up an “audio-visual aids department.” We would be doing a 
grave disservice to these libraries, for in many of them the need 
is still great for the simplest reference tools, to use but one 
example. 

Finally, only time itself will show whether the public library 
is the logical center for MTC or whether a separate county or 
regional center for these highly specialized materials and person- 
nel, as already begun in several places over the country, may not 
be the better choice. Are we not, perhaps, being a bit peremp- 
tory in assuming that librarians are the chosen people of MTC? 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 
GEORGIA SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY LIBRARY, ATLANTA 


Headquarters’ Page... 


Membership in SELA continues to increase but we still have 
not reached our goal of 1000. We budgeted on 800 members 
for 1951. We have passed this mark with 820. We still want 
more members. We should like to have at least one contrib- 
uting member of $25 from each state. We have only seven 
such memberships. There are two sustaining, 139 institutional, 
and 672 individual members. Three states have over 100 mem- 
bers. In the count that has been made membership chairmen 
sending in out-of-state members such as book dealers, binders, 
and publishers, have been credited with the memberships. 
Members credited to states are as follows: 


Georgia 166 Mississippi 78 
North Carolina 124 Virginia 70 
Florida 105 Kentucky 63 
Tennessee 83 South Carolina 52 
Alabama 80 

ig 


The third issue of the SELA Newsletter was mailed the 
last of September. Chairmen and members were given for 
sixteen committees and chairmen only for six. Very shortly 
we hope to have these committees complete and also to ap- 
point chairmen and members for Committee E, Legislation; 
Committee N, Duplicates and Exchanges; and Committee O, 
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Interlibrary Loans. It is the desire of your officers to have all 
types of libraries and all states in SELA represented on these 
committees. To succeed, librarians working cooperatively from 
all nine states, are needed. We hope to use all members who 
have volunteered for committees in some phase of SELA work. 
Some committees have had many volunteers and others only two 
or three. The chairmen have been given the names of vol- 
unteers. Only nine members, in some cases ten, have been 
appointed to a committee. When there are more than nine 
members who have signified their desire for a particular 
committee, these may be asked to contribute their efforts to 
another committee. We want and need the talents of all of 
our members. 


ard 


Ww 


The Liaison Committee, Mr. William Jesse, chairman, con- 
tinues its efforts to get funds for SELA projects. The commit- 
tee is now working with Dr. Lowell Martin, ALA representative 
to the Ford Foundation, seeking funds to further library de- 
velopment in our region. The committee is working closely 
with the Board of Control for Southern Regional Education. 
Many committees may need more funds than SELA can pro- 
vide for their projects. If the projects are outlined with ap- 
proximate costs given, Mr. Jesse and his committee will attempt 
to seek funds to finance them. The Liaison Committee cannot 
plan the projects; its duty is to take the projects and find ways 
and means to try to do them. 

wv 


The Southeastern-Southwestern Joint Committee is rep- 
resented on the Regional Committee on Institutional Self- 
Evaluation, by Mr. Jesse and Mr. William Dix, librarian of 
Rice Institute. We are very happy to have representation on 
this valuable committee, which is composed of two members 
from each of the following organizations: the Board of Con- 
trol for Southern Regional Education, the Southern Univer- 
sity Cnference, the Conference of Deans of Southern Gradu- 
ate Schools, and the Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education of the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. A four day work-shop has been planned for Octo- 
ber 21-24, in Daytona Beach, Florida. Members of the Re- 
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sources Committee have been invited to participate in this 
conference. It is gratifying to have our university librarians 
work cooperatively with deans and presidents of universities 
in planning better graduate schools. A report of the Daytona 
conference will be made in the next issue of the Newsletter. 
w 
President Shores has received a Fulbright Award to do re- 
search on reference materials and methods in the United King- 
dom. He will be on leave until next June. We shall miss his 
many contributions to SELA. He is with us in spirit and he 
would be delighted to hear from any of our members. His 
address is c/o U. S. Education Commission in the United King- 
dom, 55 Upper Brook Street, London, W. 1, England. During 
his absence Mr. Ben Powell, librarian of Duke University and 
Executive Board member from North Carolina, will be chair- 
man, pro tem, of the Board. 
w 
Mr. Alfred R. Rawlinson, librarian, University of South 
Carolina, Columbia, has been elected to the Executive Board 
of SELA. Mr. Rawlinson has replaced Miss Emily Sanders 
who resigned in the Spring. His term will expire in 1956. 
* 
The Fifteenth Biennial Conference of SELA will be held 
in Atlanta, Georgia, October 30, 31 and November 1, 1952. 
Headquarters will be at the Biltmore Hotel. 
w 


Your Executive Secretary asks your forbearance for things 
not done, and for mistakes that are made. There is a tre- 
mendous amount of work to do in a headquarters office. 
There is mail daily that should be answered. There are re- 
quests for lists of state members and committee members. 
There are inquiries about The Southeastern Librarian. There 
are reports to do and committees to attend. She is not doing 
a good job for SELA for the position of Executive Secretary 1s 
a full time one. She asks only that you bear with her and help 
her in trying to make our association stronger. 

—Dorothy Crosland, Vice President and 
Acting Executive Secretary 
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...the purely marginal jottings, done with no eye to the Memorandum Book, have 
a distinct complexion, and not only a distinct purpose, but none at all; this it is which 
imparts to them a value.—Poe, Marginalia. 


The district presidents and sponsors of 
the South Carolina High School Library Associa- 
tion met in Columbia on Saturday, September 22 
to plan for their districts for the coming year 

Cora Paul Bomar, the new state school 

library adviser, fills the post vacated last year 
when Eloise Camp resigned to become Mrs. Jack 
Melton . . . The dedication of the magnificent 
new addition to the library of the University of 
North Carolina (Chapel Hill) has been postponed 
to February 22, 1952 .. . On May 10, 195l a 
complaint was filed in the U. S. District Court 
of the Southern District of New York charging 
the Library Binding Institute and Earl W. 
Browning, defendants, with violation of Section 
4 of the Act of Congress of July 2, 1890, com- 
monly known as the Sherman Act .. . Waverly 
Barbe, now librarian, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, will teach in the department 
of school library service . . . In order to 
ease the burden of each library, the special li- 
braries editor of "Marginalia" is circulariz- 
ing a certain percentage of the libraries in 
the field each quarter, but hopes that special 
librarians will send in "hot off the press” 
news items without waiting for her circular- 
izing quarter . .. The name of Myrtle Desk 
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Company, High Point, N. C., was inadvertently 
omitted from the Exhibitors’ list in our first 
issue . . . Regional school library meetings 
are planned for Mississippi; the first one will 
be held in November . .. Mississippi State 
College Library is busily engaged in a cooper- 
ative project with the Mississippi State De- 
partment of Archives to microfilm certain 
important newspapers of that commonwealth... 
The following members of the professional staff 
of the University of Tennessee Library have 
been appointed to the academic rank indicated: 
A. L. McNeal, chief, Readers’ Division, and Ruth 
C. Ringo, chief, Order and Processing Division, 
professor; Eleanor E. Goehring, head of Ref- 
erence, associate professor; Dale M. Bentz, 
head of Processing, Olive H. Branch, head of 
Order, Dorothy E. Ryan, head of Circulation, 
Sarah C. Currell, agriculture librarian, Martin 
J. Feerick, law librarian, and Thera P. 
Cavendar, senior cataloger, assistant professor 
..-LOuis Shores, dean, School of Library Train- 
ing and Service, Florida State University, 
recipient of Fulbright Award, is on leave to 
June, 1952. He will spend the year in England 
..-Robert Clapp, associate professor, will 

act as dean during Dr. Shores’ absence...New 
faculty members at Florida State are Mary 

Edna Anders, John W. Mitchell, Kathryn Oller, 
and Sara Krentzman, who rejoined the faculty in 
the fall semester, 1951, after two years as 
library consultant in the Florida State Depart- 
ment of Education...Mrs. Linda M. Johnston, 
librarian, Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, 
states that the bank will be glad to put on its 
mailing list any library desiring to receive 
"Library Notes," the monthly list of acquisi- 
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tions of the Research Library...Miss Charlotte 
Newton's name was erroneously omitted from the 
Registrants’ list in our first issue...385 
certificated public school librarians were em- 
ployed in Virginia Public Schools, session 
1950-1951... University of Virginia Library has 
mimeographed an essay by Robert Penn Warren on 
"William Faulkner and His South” and a bibliog- 
raphy of "Writings about Jack Jouett's Ride 

and Tarleton's Raid on Charlottesville,” and 
copies will be sent to any interested library... 
Two items of interest to science librarians, 
"Publications and Services of Metallurgical 
Societies and Institutions in Great Britain” 

and an offprint of Ralph Thiers’, "A Punch Card 
System for the Bibliography of Analytical Chem- 
istry," are available from the Engineering 
Library, University of Virginia, and the secre- 
tary, Bibliographical Society of the University 
of Virginia, respectively... Higher institutions 
in the South and their libraries are urged to 
become members of the Southern Humanities Con- 
ference; inquiries should be addressed to the 
secretary, Lawrence S. Thompson, University of 
Kentucky Library... Emory University, Division 
of Librarianship, offered a course in Medical 
Libraries during the summer quarter, 1951, 
taught by Mildred Jordan, librarian, Emory 
Medical School... Kathleen Fletcher was a 
visiting professor at Emory for the summer 
quarter... The Mariners’ Museum, Newport News, 
Virginia, recently acquired a copy of Peter 
Schenck's Hecatomopolis (1702). Mr. John L. 
Lochhead, librarian, points out that the 100 
colored plates make this an especially fine item. 
A complete set of four volumes of Lloyds’ 
Universal Register of Shipping is an important 
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addition to the Museum's collection of ship 
registers... The Southeastern Librarian is to be 
indexed in Library Literature, beginning at once, 
according to Dorothy Ethlyn Cole, editor of this 
H. W. Wilson publication... North Carolina now 
has twelve county or city school library super- 
visors; extended school library service is their 
goal... The University of Georgia Library is 
now the home of the famous collection of the 
American Mathematical Society, acquired for 
$70,000... The 1950 issue of “Abstracts of 
Dissertations, University of Virginia” as well 
as the twelve previous volumes and the University 
of Virginia "Annual Report on the Historical 
Collections... for the years 1947 to 1949" are 
available from the Alderman Library, Charlottes- 
ville... Atlanta University School of Library 
Service observed its 10th anniversary in October, 
1951... Martha E. Reddick was a guest professor 
during the summer of 1951... Miss Louise B. 
Clark, director, Brooks Gallery Art Library, 
Memphis, Tennessee, writes that the most con- 
sistent contributor to the Brooks Gallery Art 
Library is Dr. Louis Levy of Memphis, who in 
July donated thirty-five books. Dr. Levy's 
interest being in the graphic arts, the greater 
number consisted of recent publications in this 
field. In 1947 Dr. Levy contributed 1,000 
original prints to the Brooks Gallery... Fant H. 
Thornley, public libraries' representative on 
The Southeastern Librarian, is to be congratu- 
lated on his very fine editorship of The Alabama 
Librarian, now beginning its third year... Miss 
Nancy Jane Day, of the South Carolina State De- 
partment of Education, participated in the con- 
ference on Rural Reading sponsored by the Exten- 
sion Division of the United States Department of 
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Agriculture, September 24-26... Stanley West, 
director of the University of Florida Libraries, 
is making a preliminary study of the desirability 
of a survey of resources of Southeastern li- 
praries... The ACRL Publications Committee is 
sponsoring a series of ACRL monographs and will 
include longer essays and studies on all sub- 
jects... Leslie I. Poste, head, Department of 
Library Science, University of Kentucky, is on 
leave to June, 1952 to study for a Ph.D. at the 
University of Chicago... Azile Wofford, associ- 
ate professor, is acting head during Mr. Poste's 
absence... Laura K. Martin, associate professor, 
was on leave, summer, 1951, to teach at Univer- 
sity of Denver School of Librarianship. Miss 
Martin is the newly elected president of the 
American Association of School Librarians... Bob 
Lee Mowery has succeeded Joe Bailey as librarian 
and head of the Department of Library Science, 
Murray State College... Mr. Bailey has joined 
the Library School faculty of George Peabody 
College for Teachers, and will work toward his 
doctorate... Two outstanding sets of journals 
were purchased by the Viscose Rayon Research 
Library, E. I. du Pont-de Nemours & Company, 
Inc., Richmond, Virginia: Kolloid Zeitschrift, I 
(1907) - XCV (1941 and 1951); Zeitschrift Fuer 
Analytische Chemie, I (1862) - CXIII and CXV- 
CXXXII. Miss Wilma Moyer, librarian, says that 
subscriptions have been entered for the current 
years, and gaps in holdings will be completed as 
quickly as possible... Miss Willene Webster, 
librarian, Campbell High School, Fairburn, has 
been appointed chairman of a state committee to 
study the work and organization of student 
assistants in Georgia... A school librarian does 
it again--Jane Wilson, supervisor of Durham city 
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elementary school libraries, is the new president 
of the North Carolina Library Association... Joe 
Kraus, formerly assistant librarian at the Tulane 
University of New Orleans, is now librarian of 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia, replac- 
ing Haynes McMullen, who has become professor of 
library science at Indiana University... E. A. 
Henry retired as librarian of the University of 
Cincinnati on September 1, 1951 and is now work- 
ing at Joint University Library, Nashville... The 
Alderman Library of the University of Virginia, 
in cooperation respectively with the Architec- 
tural School and the Inter-Fraternity Council of 
the University, has this spring put on two novel 
exhibitions, one of student sculpture, and one 
of student water colors... Mary Joan Finger, 
librarian, Clarksdale High School, taught two 
courses in school librarianship at Delta State 
Teachers College during the summer of 1951... 
Polly Ann Bignell was a visiting teacher in 
library science during the 1951 summer session 
at University of Mississippi.... A library work- 
shop was held this summer to revise the Mis- 
sissippi School Library Handbook. The new edi- 
tion will be out later this fall... After July 
1, 1952 public school librarians in Virginia 
must hold Collegiate-Professional Certificates 
with eighteen semester hours of credit in library 
science to be certificated by the State Board 
of Education... Katheleen Fletcher comes to 
High Point, North Carolina as coordinator of 
school libraries from the Gary Indiana Public 
Library, via Emory University... Converse Col- 
lege, Spartanburg, South Carolina, dedicated a 
new library on May 26, 1951... The University 
of Kentucky Library has microfilmed the follow- 
ing journals and offers positive prints at the 
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cost of the positive plus 25 per cent of the 
cost of manufacturing the negative: Pflugers 
Archiv (v. 1-250), Gazzetta Chimica Italiana 

(v. 1-60), Bulletin des Societes Chimiques de 
Belgiques (v. 1-57), Protoplasma (v. 1-40), 
Cellule (v. 1-50), and Wilhelm Roux’ Archiv 

(v. 1-100, with a few exceptions)... Rumor has 
it that Jerrold Orne, formerly librarian of 
Washington University, has accepted the position 
of librarian of the Air University at Mont- 
gomery... University of North Carolina School 
of Library Science now offers the M.S. in L.S. 
as of September, 1951... The B.S. in L.S. pro- 
gram is to be continued. A Master of School 
Librarianship is also being offered... North 
Carolina College, Durham, awarded first M.S. in 
L.S. degrees in June, 1951... Nancy Burge and 
Susan Caldwell were visiting teachers at Win- 
throp College during the summer, 1951... Miss 
Mattie Milner, former junior high school li- 
brarian at Hot Springs, Arkansas, is now libra- 
rian at Central High School, Jackson, Missis- 
sippi... A work conference on school library 
problems was held at Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville, on August 10-11... Paul 
Kruse has been appointed librarian of Rollins 
College, Winter Park, Florida... Visiting in- 
structors in the Library Service Department, 
University of Tennessee, summer 1951, were Edna 
Ballard Mack and Iven E. Case... North Carolina 
High School Library Association is on the move 
again this year. Sally Cowles, new president 
from Statesville High School, has plans for 
promoting this student organization. She works 
under the able advice of Julia Fowler, her li- 
brarian... Miss Alberta Edmondson has been 
added to the staff of field librarians for the 
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elementary schools of Jackson, Mississippi... 
Duke University's library has passed the 
1,000,000 mark, and no other Southeastern li- 
brary comes within 400,000 volumes of it... 
Charles Butler of West Virginia University is 
likely to rival our own Arna Bontemps as 
librarian-author since he has published Follow 
Me Ever... Lois Daniel, librarian A. and I. 
State College, Nashville, reports a change of 
status of the college to that of university, 
with the Library Science Department in the 
School of Education... The school librarians of 
South Carolina working with Mr. Harry Weber, 
supervisor of guidance, and Miss Nancy Jane 

Day, supervisor of library services, both in 
the State Department of Education, have just 
published a brochure entitled, The Librarian In 
Guidance, which suggests ways in which the school 
librarian can help pupils... Volume I, Number 1 
of a colorful new quarterly publication, Vir- 
ginia Cavalcade, was issued in June, 1951 by 
the Virginia State Library to stimulate interest 
in Virginia history... The University of Ken- 
tucky Library has microfilmed the Shaker records 
pertinent to the Ohio Valley and the South in | 
the Western Reserve Historical Society Library, 
and nine reels of positive prints are available 
for $125... Frances Neel Cheney, Peabody Library) 
School, is on leave 1951-1952 with Japan Library 
School... Visiting summer faculty at Peabody 
Library School, 1951, were Robert S. Alvarez, 
Karl Baer, William J. Chalker, Richard J. 
Hurley, Hattie M. Knight, Paul Kruse, Guy Lyle, © 
Louise Meredith, Claude L. Settlemire, Willodenée 
Stewart, and Arthur Swann... New faculty ap- 
pointments 1951-1952: Joe Harden Bailey, Edward 
A. Henry, H. Fleming Montgomery, Stan Roscoe... 
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